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SONNET. 


Lover, when thou com'st — too rare and far between! — 
In dreams to me that with night's stars must set, 
Canst thou, like him who finds at morn not yet 

His friend awake, and should not call, but lean 

Tenderly o'er him, then steal out unseen, 

But leave for greeting on the coverlet 
A starry branch of fragrant blossoms, wet 

With early dew, — thou too not let me glean 
A brief, bright joy from thy fleet visiting ? 

And not for my sole portion leave the slow, 

Undying throb of grief, sharp as the sting 

Of pricking thorns? O Love, yet be it so, — 

Come even thus! That bitterness untold 

Is sweeter than all else the earth may hold! 

Stuart STERNE. 


GEORGE SAND AND FREDERIC 
CHOPIN. 
A STUDY. 


BY FANNY RAYMOND RITTER. 
(Continued from page 35.) 


THERE is a passage in the “Impressions | 
which places these three great | 


et Souvenirs ” 


artists, Chopin, Sand, and Delacroix, in an | other, I may say, tenderly. 


interesting light before us. Delacroix, fine 
conversationalist as he could be, and expan- 
sive as he appears in the passage I allude to, | 
was only so among those few intimate and. 
proven friends who had a right to be consid- 
ered his intellectual equals. Exclusive and | 
fastidious; believing, if ever artist did, that) 
“the painter who courts popularity closes | 
the door on his own genius ;” averse to so-| 
ciety, save in those elegant circles where 
feminine tact exercises its divine right of 
melting all rebellious and discordant elements 
into an atmosphere of harmony and grace, 
or among his compeers in the artist world, | 
Delacroix, in ordinary general society, ap-| 
peared, when he did appear there at all, taci- 
turn and reserved. He discouraged conver- 
sation in the studio, apart from that necessary | 
to instruction, as a species of dissipation. | 
“Conversation on art, or on subjects that 
most seriously concern artists,” said he, “save | 
among equals, when mind kindles mind with 
electric friction, isa giving away of one’s self | 
to unworthy receivers, or an exhaustive men- | 
tal debauchery and loss of concentration, lead- | 
ing to nothing ; to shake hands too often low- | 

ers the character.” ‘This exclusionist was evi- | 
dently of Robert Schumann’s opinion: “ The’ 
artist should be cheerful as a-Grecian god, in | 
his intercourse with life and men ; but when | 
these dare to approach too near, he should, 
disappear, leaving nothing but clouds behind | 
him.” Chopin, ‘earning, fanciful, witty as 


of a conversationalist ; few composers are. 
Why should they be so? Does not their 
speech begin where ordinary language ends ? 


On the occasion described by Madame Du- | 


devant, she and Delacroix had previously 
discussed the teachings of M. Ingres 
opinions of his disciples, repeated in our day 
by the Cabanellists and the Académie, the | 
eternal subject of rule and exception, classic 
and romantic, tradition and originality ; both 
friends, however, being on one side of the 
question, as we might expect from their char- 
acters. 

* Delacroix said: ‘ M. Ingres 
perceive that it was intended to animate. He 
has studied, with very delicate precision, the 
smallest effects of light on marbles, gold, 
drapery ; he has only forgotten one thing, — 
reflection. 


color is an exchange of this. He has scat- 
tered over all the objects that have posed 
before him little compartments of sunshine 
that seem to have been daguerreotyped, but 


there is neither sun, light, nor air in any of 
them. 
(old wall by Rembrandt are rich in a very 


The livid and tarnished tones of an 


different manner from this  prodigality of 
tones, pasted on objects that he never suc- 
ceeds in uniting by means of the necessary 
reflections, and which consequently remain 
cold, isolated, and harsh. Observe that what 
is harsh is always cold!’ Chopin joined us 
at my door, and we ascended the stairs dis- 
puting about the ‘Stratonice’ of Ingres. 
Chopin does not like that picture, because its 
figures are affected and devoid of genuine 





him. Chopin and Delacroix love each 

They possess 
‘many affinities of character and the same 
grand qualities of mind and heart. But in 


joys him, knows him by heart. 


| creep. 


emotion ; but the finish of the painting pleases 


their respective arts, Delacroix understands 
and adores Chopin, but Chopin does not un- 
derstand Delacroix. He respects, esteems, 
cherishes, the man, but detests him as a 
painter. Delacroix, whose faculties are more 
varied, appreciates and understands music, in 
which art his taste is just and exquisite. He 
is never tired of listening to Chopin; he en- 
Chopin ac- 
| cepts touched by this homage, but 
'when he looks at one of his friend’s pictures 
he suffers, and has not a word to say. In- 
‘finite are his wit, finesse, sarcasm, yet he cares 
not for painting or sculpture ; Michael An- 
gelo frightens him, Rubens makes his flesh 
All that is eccentric scandalizes him, 
and he shuts himself up in the narrowest 
proprieties. Strange anomaly! for his own 
genius is the most original and individual ex- 
isting. But he does not like to be told so. 
It is true that the revolutionary Delacroix’s 
literary taste is also as classic and formal as 
‘can be imagined! It is useless to dispute 
with them ; 1 listen; but at dessert Maurice 
breaks the ice. He begs Delacroix to ex- 
plain the mysteries of reflection, and Chopin 
listens, his eves enlarged by surprise. ‘The 
master establishes a comparison between the 
tones of painting and those of music. ‘ Har- 
‘mony in music, we know, does not merely 


and is 


and the | 


thinks that | her harmony? 
light was made to embellish; he does not | everything by means of reflections. 


He does not seem to suspect that | 
everything in nature is reflection, and that all | 





consist of the existence of chords, but in their 


'that I may be allowed to term their auditory 


reflections. Painting cannot proceed other- 
wise. Let us take this blue cushion and this 


red cover. Place them side by side. You 
see that where the two tones touch, they bor- 
row from each other; red is tinted with blue, 
blue is flushed with red, and between them 
they produce violet. Crowd the most violent 
| tones into a picture, but if you give them 
| the reflections that unite them, you will never 
}appear loud. Is Nature sober in color? Does 
ishe not overflow with glaring, audacious, fe- 
‘rocious oppositions, that yet never destroy 
It is because ‘she enchains 
You 
/mnay pretend to suppress these in painting, 
| but the result is somewhat inconvenient ; you 
/suppress painting itself.’ Maurice observes 
that the science of reflections is the most 
difficult in the world. ‘No, replies the 
master, ‘it is as simple as good-day, and can 
be explained like two and two make four. 
The reflection of one given color on another 
invariably produces a third.” * But how 
about the re-reflection ?’ demands the scholar. 
‘ Diable, Maurice, how yourunon! You ask 
too much for one day!’ The re-reflection 
launches us into infinity, as Delacroix knows, 
yet he cannot explain what he is still in search 
of, and which he has owned to me he has 
sometimes found rather through inspiration 
than by means of science. He can teach the 
grammar of his art, but genius is not to be 
communicated to others, and there are un- 
sounded mysteries in color, tones produced by 
relation, which are nameless, and do not exist 
on any palette. Chopin has ceased to listen, 
has seated himself at the piano-forte, and now 
does not perceive that we are listening to him. 
He improvises at random, and then pauses. 
‘Well, asks Delacroix, ‘surely you have 
not finished?’ ‘I had not yet commenced. 
Nothing will come, but shadows, 
reliefs, reflections that I cannot fix. I seek 
the color; I cannot even find the design.’ 
Delacroix replies, ‘ You cannot find one with- 
out the other, consequently you will find them 
together.’ ‘ But suppose I should find noth- 
ing but moonlight?’ ‘Ah, then,’ exclaims 
Maurice, ‘ you will have found the re-reflec- 
tion!’ This fancy pleases our divine com- 
poser. He takes up his idea again without 
appearing to recommence, so uncertain and 
vague is his first sketch. Our eyes seem to 
behold the soft tints corresponding to the 
bland modulations which are received by 
our ears. Blue! we float in the transpar- 
ent azure of night. Light clouds assume 
every form of fancy ; they fill the sky; they 
close round the moon; she throws out great 
opaline disks, and awakens the softly sleeping 
colors. We dream of a summer night; we 
await the nightingale.” 

But the lady of M. Karasowski’s biogra- 
phy certainly meant to say that the spirit of 
music, rather than that “ the spirit of Chopin, 
breathes from the best of George Sand’s ro- 
mances.” For it would be difficult to dis- 
cover anything of Chopin’s peculiar charac- 
teristics in the works of George Sand, so 
different, so opposite, appear the natures of 
these two artists as displayed in the tendency 
and effect of their works. The question, 
Which of George Sand’s romances may be 


| 
| 








he could be at times, was by nature little relations, connections, logical successions, all considered her best i in a purely literary sense ? 
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is one foreign to our present inquiry; let us, 
then, endeavor to ascertain how much of the 
musical spirit may be found in her works, 
and what share of that may reasonably be 
attributed to the “inspiration ” of Chopin. 
Unfortunately for this latter assumption, 
however, it is known that George Sand’s love 
and taste for music dated from childhood, 
and her musical talent was more an inherited 
than an acquired one. The father, whom in 
her filial pride she has characterized as, in 
accomplishments and courage, “a personifica- 
tion of the chivalrous phase of the last wars 
of the republic and the first wars of the em- 
pire,” possessed the temperament of an artist 
as well as the valor of a soldier. He was 
well versed in literature, languages, and de- 
sign, but above all in music; his voice was a 
fine one, and his violin playing must have 
been superior to that of many amateurs, for 
he was able to perform a part at sight in 
symphonies and quartets. He attempted, 
rather late in life, to acquire the knowledge 
of composition which he needed in order to 
carry out his talent for that science. Madame 
Sand says: “ M. de Vitrolles has related to 
me the odd result of this tardy scientific study. 
Previous to it, my father’s imagination had 
appeared to overflow with charming melodies 
and musical ideas. But, after acquiring the 
science necessary to express these, his imag- 
ination became cold, and his natural genius 
for musical creativeness deserted him without 
his becoming aware of it himself.” 
the creative musical talent of Captain Dupin 
was not strong enough to survive the robust 
discipline of scientific training, — an experi- 


ence not infrequently that of students of com- 


position! When engaged in the campaigns 
of Napoleon, the first thought of the young 
officer, on arriving in a city new to him, was 
to visit the musical celebrities of the place ; 
he wrote letters, evincing much taste, judg- 
ment, and enthusiasm, to his mother about 
these visits and his attendance at great mu- 
sical and operatic performances, from which 
his daughter quotes in her autobiography. 
Throughout her childhood and convent life 
Madame Sand was deeply impressed by music ; 
the singing of Tyrolese national songs by 
the prisoners of war who passed through 
Berry, the chapel music, the voice of her 
grandmother, all delighted her. Her general 
musical education would have been no better 
and no worse than that of most ladies of her 
social position, but for the fact that her grand- 
mother was a lady of uncommon musical tal- 
ent and knowledge. She taught the princi- 
ples of music to little Aurora Dupin with 
such soundness and completeness that every- 
thing seemed easy to her; much more so than 
when, in after years, masters of greater 
pretensions only succeeded in disgusting the 
young student with her own endeavors. 
the age of sixty-five Madame Dudevant’s 
grandmother remained, in spite of years and 
infirmities, so accomplished a singer that she 
was able to move her hearers to tears by her 
noble style and expression when performing 
the masterpieces of the old Italian school, list- 
ening to which, seated under the old spinet, 
in company with her favorite dog, Madame 
Sand then thought she would gladly have 
spent her whole life. Her grandmother had 
known Gluck and Piccinni, and loved the 


music of both, saying that comparison was a 


bad rule in art, as it was better to appreci-| 


‘ate than to compare different individualities. 
Madame Sand says: “I have heard much 
singing since those days, many magnificent 
voices; but if I have heard more, I cannot 
say that I have heard anything better.” May 
‘not the recollection of her grandmother's 
noble style of singing noble music have had 
|its share in “ inspiring” George Sand in her 
\invention of the character of Consuelo, the 
| high-minded pupil of the old Italian master 
| Porpora, —as great a share as the large, ex- 
| pressive singing of her friend, Madame Pau- 
|line Garcia, the great artiste who is said to 
‘have been depicted in the heroine of * Con- 
suelo” and “The Countess of Rudolstadt ” ? 
Although these novels were written at the 
time when Chopin was an inmate of Madame 
| Sand’s house, they are two of her most object- 
live books; and although many of the char- 
|acters are musicians, the aim and tendency of 
| the works are more religious and revolution- 
And the musical subjects 


| 


ary than musical. 


lives of opera singers, branches of the art in 
which Chopin was comparatively uninterested, 
though Bellini was one of his intimate friends. 

But George Sand wrote as beautifully of 
music (more eloquently than any other wom- 
an) before her acquaintance with Chopin as 
during the continuance of their friendship. 
Exquisite passages on the subject of music 





| Gerard, Rollinat, and others, written from 
Italy and Switzerland in 1834, 1835, and 
1836. Some of these are finer than anything 
she wrote on the same theme afterwards, in 
| their rare combination of warm feeling for nat- 
ure and appreciation of art. If George Sand 
ever errs in writing of music, it is not when 
she depicts the inmost meaning, the zsthetic 
significance, the soul-moving effect, of that art, 
but when she dilates on technicalities, schools, 
methods, and compositions, where her incom- 


chiefly treated of are Italian vocal music and | 


voice of music, which can only be worthily 
spoken or understood by the purest and most 
elect of all human organizations.” And here 
‘is one sentence descriptive of Beethoven’s 
Pastoral Symphony, which is more to the 
point than long pages of mere analytical 
criticism: “ Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony 
opens enchanted perspectives te the imagina- 
\tion, a valley of Engadine or Mismia, a ter- 
“restrial paradise, through which the soul takes 
| flight, leaving limitless horizons behind her, 
and ceaselessly flying towards new ones, in 
\which the bruised heart heals, the oppressed 
‘bosom expands, the mind and brain become 
| renewed, and, identifying ourselves with nat- 
‘ure, we sink into a delicious repose.” Beau- 
tiful is her account of the effect of music on 
the water, where, after describing a moon- 
‘light night in Venice, she speaks of meeting 
ja gondola conveying the orchestra that had 
| been engaged by some English nobleman to 
| perform a serenade: “Unexpected pleasures 
‘are the only genuine ones in the world. Yes- 
|terday I went to see the moon rise over the 
| Adriatic, and opposite La Salute I met a boat 


{ 
i 


| slowly moving towards the Grand Canal, seat- 
tering round her, like fragrance, the sound of 
a delicious serenade. ‘Turn the prow,’ said 
‘I to old Catullo. Another boat followed 
‘my example, then a second, then another, 

then all on the canallazzo; even several empty 
gondoliers rowed towards us, cry- 
> with the hungry tone 


| 

ones, whose 
e : : 
‘ing, * Musica, musica ! 


Possibly | abound in her letters to Li-zt, Meyerbeer, | of Israelites calling for manna in the desert. 


In ten minutes the dilettanti were surrounded 
by a flotilla; all oars were silent, and the 
boats floated at the will of the water. Har- 
/mony glided softly on the breeze as the oboe 
gently sighed, and we held our breath lest 
‘that should interrupt its complaint of love. 
Two or three harmonious harp passages fell 
/as if from heaven, a promise of angelic conso- 
| lation to suffering souls. Then the horn rang 
as if from the depth of the woods, and the 
lover fancied he beheld his first love advanc- 








At | 


plete training for the task becomes occasion-| ing towards him from the forest of Frioul. 
ally apparent; and we rather wonder that she,| The violin exhaled a thrill of melodious joy; 
far from seeking the “inspiration” of the|the four instruments united their voices as 
musicians who surrounded her, did not take | happy souls might do, embracing ere they de- 
more advantage of their superior knowledge, | part for Paradise. Even when their’ accents 
/in order to rerder her delineations of musical | ceased, my imagination still heard them, for 
| art blamelessly correct from a scientific point | their passage had left a magical warmth in 
How fine is that eulogy of music| the atmosphere, as though Love had waved 
to be found in the opening of one of her let-| his wings through it. ‘There was a moment 
|ters to Liszt! as true, too, as it is poetical, | of silence which no one dared to break. The 
| for the modern art of music almost originated | melodious bark began to hasten as though she 
jin the chants of the first Christians. “Music| would escape us, but we sprang upon her 
is the art of association, friendship, prayer,| wake like a flock of petrels disputing for the 
and faith. Christ told his apostles, at part-| possession of a dorado. The fugitive escaped 
ing, that He would be with them where only|as Orpheus might have done; a few chords 
one or two were gathered together in his/ from the harp restored silence and order. It 
name. ‘The apostles, condemned to wander,| was like the realization of some beautiful 
labor, and suffer, soon dispersed. But when | dream: the file of silent gondolas wafted by 
'the disciples met, between imprisonment and | the wind along the magnificent Canal of Ven- 
/martyrdom, the chains of Caiaphas and the} ice, while, to the sound of suave motivos 
‘stones of the synagogue, if they knelt to-| from Oberon and William Tell, every undula- 
' gether, no matter whether on the roadside, | tion of the waves, every light bound of the 
‘in some olive wood, or in the neighborhood | oars, seemed to respond to the sentiment of 
of towns in a ‘high chamber,’ when they | every musical phrase. The gondoliers, in boid 
had conversed about their master and friend, | attitudes on their poops, stood out against the 
the desire each felt of invoking his spiritual | deep blue air like thin, black spectres, behind 
'presence inspired them with the power of} the groups of friends and lovers whom they 
‘song, and the Holy Spirit, whose fiery tongues| were conducting. The slowly rising moon 
| had invested them with the gift of language, | seemed to listen to and love the music.” 

‘also.shed upon them the gift of the sacred! “Spiridion,” one of the most mystic of 








of view. 


| 
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romances, a novel without a woman, was) Heavy rains came on while we were away ; plation! The song of the lark in heaven, 


written during the sojourn of the friends at 
Valdemosa, in the ruined cloisters of that 
chartreuse, under the influence of the ro- 
mantic, picturesque, natural scenes and sounds 
But though, in 
that theological novel, we may fancy we de- 
tect the echoes of the stormy winds, clamor- 
ous seas, and rushing torrents that echoed 
through sonorous galleries and broke upon | 
the ear of its writer while fashioning her) 
large and fluent pages, where shall we find | 


of the island of Majorca. 


the traces of Chopin’s “inspiration”? If 1) 

| 
remember rightly, she makes only one men- 
tion of music in the entire book. It is the 


passage in which Alexis describes how he 
first beeame aware of the meaning of music, 
when listening to a fisherman singing to the 
stars of the mystery of night and the softness 
of the breeze, in a melody as large, sad, and | 
monotonous as the music of the sea, with a| 


deep, powerful, melancholy voice. 


But of all George Sand’s writings on mu- | 
sic, the most interesting, to those of us who| 
are musicians, at least, are her references to 
Chopin’s manner of composing and playing 
when at Majorca, where, inspired by the sea, 
the wind, the complaints of sea-birds borne | 


away by the tempest, but inspired above all 


by his own genius, love, and grief, he wrote | 
whose | 
vague or restless rhythms respond to the most | 
despondent, capricious, or passionate of our 
dreams, while he was suffering from the depres- | 
sion of gloomy superstition or tragic spleen, or | 
agitated by the exaltation of noble, tempest-| 


’ 


many of his exquisite ** Préludes,’ 


uous, tender, imaginative, emotion. I need 
not apologize to the music lover for the 
length of the following extracts, translated 
from her observations on this subject : — 


“To the imagination of Chopin, even) 
when he felt comparatively well, the cloisters | 


seemed peopled with terrors and phantoms. 
He did not say so, but I saw it. On return- 
ing from my nocturnal explorations among 
the ruins with my children, I often found 
him, as late as ten o’clock at night, still study- 
ing at the piano-forte, pale, his eyes sunken, 
his hair disordered. He would scarcely rec- 
ognize us for several minutes, and then, mak- 
ing an effort to smile at himself, would play 
to us the sublime works he had just been 
composing, —or rather, I should say, the 
terrible, or beautiful, or harrowing ideas that 
had taken possession of his mind in this hour 
of solitude. It was at such times that he 
composed those brief and beautiful pages so 
modestly entitled ‘ Préludes’ by him. Some 
of these master-works present to us a vision of 
deceased monks and funereal chants ; others, 
more soft and melancholy, suggested them- 
selves to him in hours of sunshine and com- 
parative health, amid the laughter of chil- 
dren under his windows, the distant sound of 
guitars, the singing of birds amid the dewy 
leaves and the small, pale roses that budded 
umler the light snow; and some are filled 
with a gloomy sadness that pierces the heart 
while it charms the ear. ‘There is one that 
he wrote on a lowering, rainy evening, —one 


> 


that plunges the soul in frightful depression. 
My son Maurice and I had left him almost 
well, on one of those mornings when we were 
accustomed to visit Palma in order to pur- 
chase articles necessary for our housékeeping. 


the torrents overflowed. We had traveled 
three leagues in six hours, only to get back in 
the midst of an inundation ; we arrived late 
at night, through many dangers, having been 
deserted by our driver and having lost our 
We hurried at once to our invalid, 
foreseeing his anxiety. 


shoes. 
It had been excess- 
ive, indeed, but it had frozen into a sort of 
tranquil despair, and we found him playing 
an admirable prelude, while tears ran down 
his cheeks. He rose with a loud ery on see- 
ing us enter, and exclaimed in a strange tone, 


with an absent-minded manner, ‘Ah, I was | 








sure you were dead!’ When he recovered 
himself and saw the condition in which we 
were, the retrospective idea of our danger 
again made him almost ill; he afterwards told 
me that he had seen our adventures as one 
in @ somnambulistic trance might have done, 
|and, unable to assist us, or, indeed, to distin- 
| guish the vision from the reality, he had 
lulled his anxiety by the effort of composi- 
tion, until it had seemed to him that he was 
dead, as he fancied that we also were. He 
beheld himself as though drowned in a lake ; 
heavy, icy drops of water fell rhythmically on 
his heart; and when I called his attention to 
the rain-drops that were then falling rhythmic- 
ally on the roof, he, protesting against the 
puerility of audible imitation, and opposing 
what I termed imitative harmony, insisted 
that he had not been aware of the sound. He 
was right, for his genius overflowed with 
the mysterious harmony of nature, which he 
translated into-musical thought by means of 
sublime equivalents, not by a servile repeti- 
| tion of outward sounds. His composition of 
that evening was really filled with the rain- 
drops that rang on the sonorous tiles of the 
chartreuse, but in its melody, as in his imag- 
ination, these took the form of tears, falling 
from heaven on his heart... . In regard 
to inward sentiment and emotion, I consider 
) the musical genius of Chopin to have been 
| the most sublime that ever existed. He has 
| caused one instrument to speak the language 
of the infinite; in ten lines, easy enough for 
/a child to play, he has often condensed po- 
/ems of immense elevation, dramas of tremen- 
|dous energy. And he understood his own 
| weakness perfectly. ‘This consisted in an un- 
controllable excess of power. Therefore he 
‘could not, like Mozart, create a masterpiece 
‘of art in one uniform tint. His musie is full 
'of shadows and surprises; sometimes, though 
seldom, it is mysterious, eccentric, tormented. 
| Though he had a perfect horror of formless 
| obscurity in art, the exaltation of extreme 
|emotion often carried him into regions un- 
‘known to any but himself. A friend and 
| judge less able than I was to understand his 
| character, or to become identified with every 
fibre of his intellect, one less familiar with 
his modes of feeling, thinking, and working, 
would have forced him to render himself more 
intelligible to the world in general. Yet, in 
early youth, as well as in some of his later 
compositions, he embodied a few cloudlessly 
happy ideas, crystal springs in which an un- 
}dimmed sun is shining, while some of his 
/unpublished romances and Polish songs are 
charming in their simplicity, and adorable in 
their sweetness. But how brief, how few, 
are these tranquil ecstasies of poetic contem- 





the floating movement of the swan on stirless 
waters, are, with him, but momentary flashes 
/ot serene beauty. He was more deeply sad- 
dened, and for a longer time, by the plaintive 
cry of the hungry eagle on the rocks of Ma- 
jorea, the bitter hissof the north wind, and the 
gloomy desolation of the snow-covered yew- 
trees, than he was delighted by the perfume 
/ot the orange-blossoms, the capricious grace 
|of the wild vines, or the original beauty of 
'the Moorish melodies which he heard the 
field laborers singing at their work.” 
| George Sand did not abandon music as a 
subject after her parting from, or after the 
|death of, Chopin; then, as before her ac- 
/quaintance with him, many beautiful pas- 
/sages on musical themes may be found in her 
‘novels or letters. For instance, in one of 
her later stories of country life, “ Les Maitres 
/Sonneurs,” full of pleasing descriptions of 
‘rural music, and of music’s effect on unculti- 
| vated minds, an eXquisite passage occurs, un- 
‘rivaled in a certain thrilling supernatural 
charm, where Tiennet is described as trem- 
bling at the sound of the mysterious concert 
of bells and cornemuse in the forest at night ; 
and how poetically Brulette relates her rev- 
erie while listening to Joset’s playing! Ma- 
dame Sand retained her love of music to the 
last; she has been described as a grand- 
mother of sixty, playing — at her daughter’s 
request, for the gratification of some visitor 
who had been admitted to the intimacy of 
family life at the Chateau of Nohant for the 
first time that evening —some of Chopin’s 
nocturnes by heart, with a power and ex- 
pression seldom met with among young ama- 
teurs, but scarcely ever in a lady of her age. 

On examining those of her works in which 
she has written of music, with the hope of 
discovering how much of “ the spirit of Cho- 
pin” is to be fonnd in them, it is difficult to 
arrive at any other conclusion than the be- 
lief that, though Chopin, her musical friends, 
and music undoubtedly suggested many ideas 
to George Sand, as other persons and sub- 
jects probably also did, yet, as her genius 
was of spontaneous growth, a flame springing 
from an inward source, that of a nature ex- 
traordinarily gifted in itself, her works were 
of course almost entirely nourished and vivi- 
fied by the same interior fire. ‘That this 
power was very little dependent on outward 
influences is sufficiently proven by the fact 
that she preserved the grace and force of 
her faculties throughout a literary career of 
nearly fifty years to the end; her last works 
convince us of the truth of what Ch. de 
Mazade has said, that “she underwent no 
decline, but age only brought to her a pacifica- 
tion of her remarkable genius that was not 
unfavorable to its effect on her readers.” 

(To be continued.) 
— 


THE PATHETIC FALLACY. 


Mr. Rusk1y, in one of his books, uses the term 
“pathetic fallacy” to express in Art the mis- 
take of transferring the habits of thought and 
feeling of our day to an anterior age. In one 
sense this mistake is universal, and almost in- 
evitable. The religious painter of the time of 
Titian, or the Dutch painter of the time of Rem- 
brandt, imagined for their sacred pieces that the 





peoplé about them were sufficiently suitable for 
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apostles and martyrs. So little was known, then, | 
of the manners of the East, even of its costumes, 
that there were few critics to object to seeing 
Abraham as a Rotterdam burgomaster, or Saint 
John as a handsome Florentine. Oddly enough, 
almost the first Bible picture that had the real 
flavor of the East was painted by Horace Ver- 
net, who, making, at the well, Rebecca support 
on her arm the jar of water, gave to the ex- 
tended neck and the impatient lips of Jacob 
something of that thirst which only the East | 
knows. Since then, however, Holman Hunt has | 
studied on the spot the venerable heads of Ju- 
dea and its landscape; and, in his “ Shadow of 
the Cross,” copies the ancientest tools he could 
find of the carpenter’s trade. And Jerome and 
Alma Tadema instruct while they please us by 
a familiarity, half imaginative and half realistic, | 
with ancient expression and costume. Their 
learning sits easily upon them, and by their help 
the world takes long strides towards the realiza- 
tion of the perished past. 

In our history, our two hundred years cannot 
go back so far as they carry us; but how com- 
mon is it for critics, not of New England, to re- 
peat one cuckoo ery of criticism when the brave 
Puritans are mentioned. They indulge in the 
“ pathetic fallacy ” to shield themselves from an 
honest admiration which is their due. We hear 
forever of their burning of the witches (which 
they did not do) and of their persecution of the | 
Quakers. These critics seem wholly to forget | 
that the Puritan fathers did not come here either | 
with a sentimental liberality toward those opin- 
ions which were repugnant to them, or with those | 
modern ideas of liberty and the rights of man! 
by which they are now condemned. If they 
had been people of that sort, they could have 
stayed at home and temporized with the powers 
that were. It was the very bitter energy of their 
belief which forced them from home ties into a 
solitude they hoped to make their own. And 
when they found that solitude invaded by secta- 
rians, however honest, repugnant to their con- 
science and belief, they felt cruelly that their | 
desert was a divided one, and that they must | 
share with others its mastery. 

We are judging them by the softer convictions | 
of our time, if so strong a word suits the emas- | 
culated indifference which we call liberality. 

And, as to the treatment of the witches, the 
blunder of the Puritans was an epidemic of the 
time, which ran the world over, and by chance 
only was it at Salem that the last flicker showed 
itself before expiring. The decision of Sir Mat- 
thew Hale is said to have cut short, as with a 
blow, what certainly good sense should never 
have protracted so long. But these epidemics 
of the human race are never guided by good 
sense. From the mad Neapolitan dance, surviv- 
ing in the Tarantella, to the religious maniacs | 
of the French mountains and at the tomb of the 
Abbé de Paris, good sense is the one thing abso- 
lutely not ihere. It is a pity, indeed, that good 
sense is not as catching as these follies and hor- 
rors. And have we not had in our own time the 
foolish crowd of Millerites, with whom reason ab- 
dicated as the childish whim ran like wild-fire ! | 
We have said that these cuckoo notes of criticism | 
usually come from beyond New England. Its 
headquarters is at New York ; and we do not like 
to believe that it is any envy of so noble an an- 
cestry as the Puritan fathers that prompts it. It 
is true that the worthy burghers of Holland who 
founded’ New York were not liable to any such 
severity of judgment. We think that fanaticism 


was neither their strength nor their weakness, 
and still less should we like to believe that the 
partiality of that established English church | 
which drove the Puritans to exile still prompted | 
in its American representative any injustice of | 


opinion towards a body of men whom all should 
revere. And if they must be disliked, let us hear 
no more of the misuse of that pathetic fallacy, 
which, incapable of sympathy with their lofty 
endurance, judges them by the judgment of our 
day, and measures their iron souls by a weak- 
ness no longer capable of such a strain of hero- 
ism. T. G. A. 
Jigs 


HENRY JAMES’'S NEW BOOK. 


Mr. Epiror,— You have been reading, I 
see, Henry James’s last book (“ Society the Re- 
deemed Form of Man’’), as I have; and I doubt 
not with great interest. To me it seems a re- 
markable work for its elevated thought and its 
sarnest and profound convictions, and is the 


in at the death, and whether there may not 


be, after all, a da capo for the whole perform- 
ance ? 

I have a great admiration for those men who 
are so full of their subject that they don’t know 
when to stop. Only, let it be seen that they are 
so full (and of something worth telling) that 
they must overflow and keep running. What a 
perennially fresh-running brook is Bach, down 
to his very ultimates, as Swedenborg might say, 
that is, to his very name! But Heaven preserve 
us from men or women who think they have a 
mission to talk, or preach, or make poetry or 


music, ad infinitum, when all but they themselves 


most satisfactory. statement the author has given | 


to the public of his readings of Swedenborg 
passed through the alembie of his mind. 
rate, it is his spiciest work. 
of letters to a friend, he allows himself a freer 
swing ; and while he is very earnest in endeavor- 
ing to state his ideas clearly and concisely, and 
to this end states and restates and recapitulates, 
he is always fresh and without monotony. True, 
he often writes from deep feeling, which mani- 
fests itself in unlooked-for sarcasms and homely 


phrases and epithets. But these flashes show at 


At any | 
Being in the form | 


what a white heat and with what a depth and 


intensity of conviction his thoughts run. 

To me his book has been very stimulating and 
suggestive in the region of those profound truths 
he discusses, and I think must be so to all who 


are seeking for solid ground for their faith in the | 


unseen. And this, however we may differ from 
him in many of his athrmations. 
But I did not set out to write a review of this 


book (for it would be hardly in, the line of your 


journal), but intended to ask if it did not strike 


you as having a resemblance in its style (includ- 


know them to be unmitigated bores! c. P. ¢, 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


——¢~————— 


TALKS ON ART. —SECOND SERIES. 


INSTRUCTIONS OF MR, WILLIAM 
HUNT TO HIS PUPILS. 


I. 

Aut that makes anything live is expression. 
Look through form for expression. The essence 
of form is a great deal finer than form. Look 
at some of the French figure-painters of to-day ! 
Bouguereau, for instance. We find knowledge 
of form and skill in representing it ; but in order 
to work like that you ’ve got to flatten out every 
impressionable form in your constitution. 

You work to express what you feel; and some 
one who never feels anything says, “ When that 
is done it will be beautiful!”  “ When it is as 
bad as my things,” they ought to say. 

The thing, and the appearance of the thing, 
are two different affairs. If you are looking 


FROM M. 


| with the eye you are taking down facts; anda 


ing matter and manner) to certain forms in | 


music. To be sure, there is nothing exactly 
poetical or designedly artistic in the form or 
spirit of it. Yet one can’t help admiring his 
sonorously rhetorical style, and might not be 
over-fancifiil in calling the book a grand sym- 


phonic poem with endless modern and original 


variations, sometimes with most unexpected har- | 
monies, upon the severely simple and archaic 


themes of Swedenborg. Or, better still, call it 
a long, full fugue, like one of Bach’s, teeming 


with those never-ending, still-beginning thoughts, 


million of them won't make a conundrum. Your 
eyes are windows through which you receive im- 
pressions, keeping yourself as passive as warm 
wax, instead of being active. The talk of your 
friends makes you savagely active to get hold of 
things and todothem. You have more than you 
need of that. If Iam looking I don’t see! You 
must be lazy, and say, “ Let me see a thing, and 
I’i] paint it.” Pretty soon you'll see something 
that will be reflected on your perception. That 
is a jewel! 

For this reason I want you to make memory- 
sketches. They are the only essence ; the only 
things you really feel. They won’t say much to 
No matter. You work for the pleasure of 





| you. 
doing. People say, * Don’t you get attached to 
your sketches?” Attached! I should think 


—the same thought never repeated in exactly 


the same phrase, but always fresh in its repeti- 
tion ; running into majors and minors, now drop- 


not, after they ’re done. You might as well be 


attached to the dinner that you ’ve eaten. 


ping an idea and now taking it up, now min- | 


gling in others; and then all spinning their 


course along in one braided and interwoven yarn, 
I might say, if it were one of his gifted son’s 


stories ; call it rather theologic strand of many 
harmonious colors and gradations of light and 
dark. 

Somehow I am reminded of old Bach’s full- 
ness and earnestness when Mr. James tells us 


‘that he began with intending to write ten letters, 


or about 100 pages, but finds he can’t possibly 
finish under twenty-eight letters, of 480 pages. 

I don’t know how it is with professed musi- 
cians, but I know we outsiders often think Bach 


| Webster, they have 


It was meant that everybody should express 
some plan in creation. A mosquito means some- 
thing; an idiot means something. But if the 
mosquito tries to be a gnat, or the idiot a Daniel 
a hard time. 

People are too much given to swapping them- 
selves off for something better than themselves. 
The minute you give the reins to your ambition 
to excel, to get the start of Jimmy, to go to the 
head of the class, you fall into those mean mo- 
tives which are the aim of our Christian com- 


/munity, whose prayer is, ‘ O Lord, let me go to 


is about making an end on’t, when he has n’t 


the least idea of so doing. Not that J, for one, 
want him to end, for I revel in him; but the 
hunt does sometimes seem to be about up, when 
lo and behold, the fox is hardly in sight, and the 
view-halloo just beginning. Such are the mis- 
takes of outsiders. How is it possible for them 
to predict just where and when the riders come 
Affirmed 


1 Society the Redeemed Form of Man, ete. 
Boston : 


in Letters to a Friend. By Henry JamEs. 
Houghton, Osgood & Co. 1879. 


the head of the class, and let all the other boys 
go down!” We’re always trying to get ahead 
of somebody else. 

Here you all are together. You ought to help 
one another, ought to be delighted when another 
excels, for you can learn something of that one. 
We go to church on Sunday and talk about do- 
ing to others as we would be done by, and on 
Monday we do nothing of the kind. I don’t be- 
lieve that the men who joined Moody and San- 
key’s church are any more honest than they were 
the day before they joined. They don’t confess 

1 Copyright, 1879, by Helen M. Knowlton. 
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that they ’ve been in the habit of doing mean | 
things. ‘They say, “ Have you joined Moody and | 
Sankey’s church? If you had you ’d be a great 
deal better man thar you are.” If they would 
say less and do more! If they ’d come down 
town and say, * Let’s put our religion on our 

Let’s use no poor cotton instead of 
They don’t learn something in order 
to use it. Whatever you put into your pocket 
and don’t use is worse than useless. The pirate 
who runs up a black flag is honest in comparison 
with pretenders. Don’t misunderstand me! I 
exaggerate, and I intend to. In painting you | 
have to exaggerate. 

It has been said that “genius consists in the 
power of taking a hint.” Genius is nothing but 
love. If you love to paint, if you love to sing, 
if you love to black boots, you are a genius. The 
reverse is hatfed. 

Genius is like a seed in the florist’s drawer. 
It longs to get out. It says, “ For God’s sake let 
me get out ; let me be planted! Let me go some- 
where ! Let me grow! Let me decay, even!” If) 
we would only let ourselves swing along, and not | 
take so much trouble! I say that; and yet no- | 
body takes more trouble and gets more dis- 
couraged, | 

You can’t grow if you look at a thing so high | 
that it makes your stomach go down, — injures | 
your diaphragm. You hear Essipolf, and go home 
to try to play Chopin as she does. It makes you 
sick to remember her runs as you try your own. 
You forget the tremendous training she has had. 

People like Essipoff are not spoiled by some 
fond parent who thinks her child the wonder of | 
the world. No, such an artist was early taught 
to try, try a little more each day, always with an 
ideal a little ahead, and by and by she opens the | 
window and sees the whole world. The sicken- 
ing part of it all is when she must meet the 
world. “I don’t think she is this; and 1 don’t | 
think she’s that!” Nothing of what she ts. | 
Let her make a mistake in a Chopin nocturne, | 


counters ! 
” 
good ! 


and the critics howl with delight. j 

The world can’t see good things. The oak: 
does n’t have to yield to the beech, nor does it 
say, “Iam greater than the beech!” It's all 
narrowness. It’s the way we are taught. A 
parent would give a half-a-dozen pair of gloves if 
her young one could paint better than anybody | 
else. A greater love would be to have you pass 
for what you are. 

Children don’t learn from love of what they | 
are learning. They love to beat some one. 

To return to Form. You must know form to | 
get expression. People think that the represen- | 
tation of form is reached by correct drawing. 
Look at Rembrandt’s iigures; some of them five 
heads high! The fact is, we are all too smart. 
We try too much. J do; and I know the world 
is about alike. 

Oh, it’s no joke — painting! But it’s awfully | 
amusing. You’d rather cry over painting than 
laugh over anything else, except perhaps music. 
An art is no joke. Just think! You may put 
your hand down on paper, and you may do some- 
thing that will be as lasting as the Parthenon. 
Art is all that remains. The fellows who are 
only filling their pockets with dollars, what are 
they going to leave ? 

ea 

Critics generally find fault’ with the artist or 
the composer. The fact that audiences also de- 
serve blame seems not to enter into their minds | 
The public often forces artists to yield to their | 
corrupt taste, and there are few who can effectu- | 
ally resist this pressure. Many yield. Some do | 
so reluctantly, others give way readily. In such | 
a struggle it is the solemn duty of the press to | 


| quality of voices ; the sonorous, perfectly musical | 


|of the Spirits over the Waters,” 


| The poetic images are musically reproduced with 


| glassy sea,” — ever a new phase of enchantment ! 


|agreeably relieved by a masterly English prize 


}duet ‘ Non fuggir,” from William Tell, finely 


| pianist, Carl Eichler, viola, Wulf Fries, ‘cello, AL 
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CONCERTS. 


Srxce March came in, the public musical per- 
formances iu Boston have been comparatively few ; 
but to complete our record we have to go back 
and pick up half a dozen concerts which occurred 
in the last ten days of February. We begin | 
with the voeal clubs : — 

The concert of the Apotto Cius (February | 


/19, and again with the same programme Febru- | 
lary 24) was one of the most interesting it has | 


ever given. The singing was in all respects 
. . | 
most admirable, —an improvement even on the | 


best efforts of the past. The pure, sweet, manly | 


ensemble ; the prompt and sure attack ; the pre- | 
cision ; the fine phrasing, delicate light and shade, | 
distinct enunciation ; and the pervading fire and | 
spirit, seemed to leave nothing to be desired in 
respect to execution and interpretation, The 
selections, too, though mainly part-songs, were 
uncommonly interesting. The least so, perhaps, 
was the opening piece, of more pretension than | 
the rest, the “Hymn to Music,” by Lachner, | 
although that is musicianly and has its beauties. 
The most important was Schubert’s wonderful 
setting of Goethe’s emblematical poem, “ Song 
with the low, 
mysterious murmur of its rich accompaniment 


of two violas, two violoncellos, and bass (Messrs. 
C. and J. Eichler, Wulf Fries, Carl Behr, and 
Aug. Stein). Only a composer of Schubert’s 
imaginative genius could keep up the interest of 
so long a work, all in so low a tone of color. 


an exquisite truth to nature: the brooding si- 
lence over the still water, the rush and roar of 
the torrent, the creeping over level meadows, 
the planets “gazing at their fair faces in the 


Rheinberger’s playfully romantic ballad, “ Sa- 
lentin von Isenberg,” was singularly original and 
charming. The “ Drinking Song” by Lux and 
Iatton’s very sweet and tranquil “ Evening’s Twi- 
light’ were as welcome as ever, and justly so. 
The monotony of strict male part-song was 


glee, by Evans (1811), for five voices, “ Beau 
ties, have you seen a toy called Love?” by the 


sung by Mr. Wilkie and Dr. Bullard, the former 
showing great improvement both in the sweet- 
ness and purity of his high tenor voice and in 
graceful ease of execution ; and finally by closing 
the concert with Bishop's good old glee of “ Mein- 
heer van Dunck,” which it was a pleasure to 
hear revived by so fine a chorus. But for a still 
greater element of variety three of the move- 
ments (Allegro, Andante with variations, and 
Scherzo) from Hummel’s master-work, the Septet, 
were interspersed between the vocal numbers, 
and very artistically played by Messrs. Sumner, 


Stein, bass, Wm. Rietzel, flute, C. Fauiwasser, 
oboe, and Edw. Schumann, horn. The hall was 
too large for the full intensity of effect from these 
few instruments, yet the performance gave great 
pleasure, and the Scherzo had to be repeated. 
Mr. Lang has certainly the choicest of materials | 
for a male chorus under his control, and he has 
trained them to a rare perfection of ensemble. | 
There is no need of saying that the Music Hall | 
was crowded. eal ae 


Boytston Cius. — Right upon the heels of | 





and very vigorous, enthusiastic club, with the ad- 
vantage of having united with itself a choir of fe- 
male voices. Its conductor, Mr. George L. Osgood, 
full of zeal and fondness tor high tasks in music, 
familiar with what is best in music, old and new, 
and continually growing in his mastery of all the 
resources of his art, has wonderfully succeeded in 
inspiring his large body of singers with his own 
tastes and ideals. They take up an elaborate 
old work, which at first seems strange, repulsive, 
and impracticable to them, but he makes them 
learn it till they sing it con amore. Such was 
the case that evening with the opening piéce 
de resistance of the programme, the singularly 
beautiful, expressive, and uplifting, as well as 
wonderfully learned and ingenious, Motet in B- 
flat, by Bach, “ Sing to the Lord a new-made 
song.” It is for double chorus (eight real parts), 
and seems to exhaust all the resources of coun- 
terpoint, yet all is naturally flowing and melo- 


| dious ; each part follows its own melody, as if it 


had nothing else to think of, and yet all com- 
bines in one expressive whole. Often the two 
choruses are strongly contrasted : while one sings 
on in running figurative phrases, the other ex- 
claims, “ Sing ye,” ete.; then they alternate ; 
then all the eight parts become involved in most 
melodious complication, yet each part so marked 
that you lose nothing of it; there is a continual 
crescendo of mutually exciting ardor and activ- 
ity, till the commingling phrases seem like a 
busy swarm of bees, all growing to a climax in a 
splendid, glorious song of praise. This is Allegro 
moderato. Then comes a second movement, 
Andante sostenuto. Here we meet our most 
familiar chorale (essentially that), “ Old Hun- 
dred,” given out by single lines by one chorus, 
with Bach’s inimitable harmony, the other chorus 
filling the intervals between the lines with a 
more contrapuntal four-part subject of its own. 
This is a form to which Bach is partial (witness 
the Passion Music), one chorus representing, as 
it were, the prayer of humanity, the other the 
consoling church, with the serene and peaceful 
harmony of the chorale. Omitting a few pages, 
the performance passed on to the rapid and ex- 
citing Hallelujah fugue, with which the Motet 
ends, and in which the two choruses are consoli- 
dated into one. The work was remarkably well 
sung, considering its great difliculty, and the 
utterly unusual character of the music for nearly 
all the singers. It was all clear, well sustained, 
and rendered with fair light and shade and good 
general expression. It would be a wonder in- 
deed if such a work pleased all the critics, some 
of whom were doubtless strangely out of their 
proper element in it; or if it took hold of half 
the audience with a tithe of the power it might 
do upon frequent repetition; or even if the 
careful and industrious rehearsal of it had quite 
converted all the singers to a realizing sense of 
its intrinsic power and beauty. There are in- 
nate differences in the musical natures of people, 
in their depth and sensitiveness, in their capac- 
ity of sympathizing with what is deepest, best, 
and holiest in art. Perhaps the popular sort of 
admiration which clings to Trovatores, Carmens, 
and the like, might, if it only could get hold of 
one of these great works of Bach, prove fatal to 
its treshness, dim its celestial purity, and drag it 
down into the category of things commonplace 
and hackneyed. Such things demand real, inte- 
rior, sincere appreciation, and not the furore and 


| clapping of hands of each new nine-days’ won- 


der. We are tempted here to apply to Bach’s 
music what the philosophic Henry James, in his 
last book (‘Society the Redeemed Form of 
Man ’’), says of the unattractive style to common 
readers of the writings of Swedenborg: ** They 


stand by the man who aims at pure taste. —| the Apollo (the next evening, Tuesday, Febru- would seem to have been mercifully constructed 


Biainard’s Musical World. 


ary 25), came the second concert of this younger 


on the plan of barring out idle acquaintance, 
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| 

and disgusting a voluptuous literary curiosity ;” | 
but to deep religious natures, “to the aching 
heart, they will be sure to bring,” he thinks, “ in- 
finite balm and contentment.” To enter truly 
into the spirit, into the divine rest and beauty, of 
Bach’s music, one must have known some deep 
experience. It would be well to repeat the 
Motet once or twice; then more people would 
begin to appreciate it. But if Bach’s music bars 
out idle acquaintance, and disgusts voluptuous, 
pampered, artificial taste and curiosity, it often 
wins the simple listener. Many such, without un- 
derstanding, love it; so that it may be said, 
“ Except ye become as little children, ye cannot 
enter [this] kingdom of heaven.” How many 
musical amateurs, professors, critics, curiosity | 
hunters, are simple enough to respond to the 
child-like spirit that pervades and sanctifies the | 
learned harmony of Bach, of which they see only 
the outward form ? | 
The Motet was followed by a Choral Hymn, | 
by Brahms, for mixed chorus, with organ accom- 
This seemed to us the clearest, least | 


paniment. 
sophisticated, least overwrought, and most express- | 
ive composition we have yet heard from Brahms. | 
It is noble and uplifting music, growing to a 
climax which we may almost call sublime ; and | 
it was sung superbly. 

In the second part we had “ King Eric,” a | 
sweet and graceful setting by Reinberger of} 
Reinick’s sentimental and romantic ballad, beau- 
tifully sung ; “ The Little Bird,” from the Swed- 
ish, for tenor solo, tenderly and sweetly sung by | 
Mr. Osgood, with exquisite accompaniment of 
female chorus; Mr. Osgood’s beautiful male part- 
song, “ Thou’rt like unto a flower; ” “ Sunset,” 
by Gade; “ O world, thou art so wondrous fair” 
(male chorus), by Storch; the “ Presage of 
Spring,” by Holliinder, in which the fresh, pure 
female voices were quite in harmony with the 
“balmy air” and “ violets ” of which they sang; 
a lovely “Slumber Song,” by Kiicken; Schu- 
bert’s beautiful “ Forest Hymn” (Nachtgesang 





| 
| 
im Walde), full of fine effects of echo, sounds ap- | 


proaching and receding, which suffered from the 
impossibility of procuring the four horns so essen- 
tial as accompaniment ; and, finally, the hearty, 
delightful old Italian madrigal, composed by Con- 
stantius Festa, in 1541, for mixed chorus. 
the singing showed most thorough and judicious 
training. The piano-forte accompaniments were 
effectively and tastefully played by Mr. Peter- 
silea. The third concert will be on Wednesday 
evening, April 16. 








Mme. Capprant’s second annual benefit con- 


cert was remarkably good for a concert mostly oy 
| of his breath-catching, nervous syncopations, his 


singing pupils. The chief fault was its too great 
length. 


notonous. 


But the programme was far from mo- | 


per Sempre,” composed for Mme. di Murska, 
and had to repeat it. Mendelssohn’s * Zuleika,” 
by Miss Alice Potter, and Thomas's “ Mignon ” 
air, by Mrs. T. Buxton, were sung with feeling 
and expression. The Trio of maskers from Don 
Giovanni was fairly sung by Miss Sybilla Bailey, 
Dr. Albion Dudley, and Mme. Cappiani. — Mr. 
Martial Wood gave a refined rendering of Ad- 
am’s Noél and Gounod’s * Salve dimora ;” and 
Mr. Theodore Castelhuhn made a favorable im- 
pression with Schubert’s “ Wanderer.” 

The aid from without was furnished partly 
by Mr. M. W. Whitney, who has found a fine addi- 
tion to his concert répertoire in an Aria from 
Righini’s “ Selva ineantata,” which he sang in 
his best style to general admiration, and who 
also gave “ A mariner’s home’s the sea” by 
Randegger; partly by Mr. and Mrs. Sherwood, 


| who gave a superb rendering (Mrs. 8. taking the 
orchestral accompaniments on a second piano) of 


Schubert’s “ Wanderer” Fantasia, Op. 15, Mr. 


S. having already played the Concert Toccata by 


Dupont; besides an Offertoire upon the organ by 
Mr. J. Frank Donahoe, and a successful render- 


ing of Ernst’s Ofello Fantaisie tor violin by Mr. | 
| from * Venezia e Napoli,” Liszt; Symphony No, 


| Van Raalte. 
| 2, in D, Op. 73 (second time), Brahms. 





Mr. Joun A. Preston, one of the most tal- 
ented of our young pianists who have come for- 
ward under the tuition of Mr. Lang, gave a 
concert at Mechanics’ Hall on Wednesday even- 
ing, February 26, which was alike remarkable 
for the ambitious tasks which he essayed and for 


the success with which he acquitted himself in | 


them. Here is his programme : — 

Prelude and Fugue (Op. 35), Mendelssohn ; 
Aria, “ Dove Sono” (Figaro), Mozart ; Sonata 
in F minor (Op. 14), Schumann (Allegro — 
Scherzo — Quasi Variazioni — Prestissimo pos- 
sibile). Four Preludes (from Op. 28): A, ma- 


jor, F major, A-flat major, G-sharp minor, Chopin. | 
Sones: “ Marie at the Lattice,” Franz; “ Der | 


Lindenbaum,” Schubert. Fantasie in F minor 
(Op. 49), Chopin. 

It was Mr. Preston’s second public appear- 
ance only before a Boston audience as solo pi- 
anist; his first was in a Symphony Concert last 


| year, when he made his mark in a Concerto by 


All | 


Saint-Saéns. Schumann’s F minor Sonata (first 
published under the title of ‘ Concerto without 
Orchestra”), was a bold undertaking for the most 
accomplished virtuoso; Von Biilow is the only 
one who has ever played it here in public, and 
it is said that even he did it not without some 
misgiving. Its various movements combine all 
the peculiarities and all the difficulties of Schu- 
mann’s young, original, audacious style. It is full 


bold modulations, his intricate and finger-twist- 


Italian and German opera has been doing a good | passion, original conceptions and ideal strivings. 


work in our city as a teacher; her pupils of both | 
sexes are numerous, and quite a number of them 
bore striking testimony on this occasion to the 
excellence of her instruction. Some of them were 
a little nervous, to be sure, and won all the more 
sympathy for the., vut for the most part they 
had pleasing voices, well developed, gave their 
tones out in frank, honest style, and sang with 
good taste and expression. The teacher sang 
an Ave Maria of her own composition ; a recita- 
tive and aria, with unseen female chorus, from 
L’Africaine, and in Costa’s Quartet (canon), 
“Ecco quel fiero istante,” — all in excellent 








voice, and in the large and noble style of an 
artist. Of the young lady pupils, Miss Annie 
Wentz appeared the most advanced, and sang a 
recitative and aria from Spohr’s Jessonda in tones 
of great beauty and with good dramatic style 
and fervor. Miss Ida Kleber showed rare {fa- 


We can hardly imagine anything more difficult 
to bring out evenly and clearly than the first and 
last movements, the last at a rate of speed indi- 
cated by prestissimo possibile! The Scherzo is an 


exciting, fascinating movement, witha grand broad | 


sweep carrying all before it. The dirge-like theme 
of the third movement was the invention of Clara 
Wieck, who became Schumann’s wife, and some 
of the Variations are very striking. The young 


interpreter proved himself equal to all the tech- | 
nical exactions of his task, and accomplished | 
/a much better symphony than this of Brahms 


every difficulty not only with a firm, sure mas- 
tery, but with an ease that left him free to think 
and feel the music, and throw a great deal of his 
own native fire into it. His look and manner 
are those of a very serious artist; he takes allin 
earnest, and never trifles with his work. 

After this exceptional and trying composition, 


none of the‘easiest to appreciate without several | 


| tras. 


lief to hear his graveful, refined and poetic ren- 


derings of the four Chopin Preludes; and it was 
ahappy thought in him, an instinct of artistic 
symmetry, which led him to repeat the short and 
pertect little one in A major at the end of the 
four, making that the key-note, as it were, of the 
whole group. The Chopin Fantaisie was an- 
other arduous undertaking, which he mastered 
with all ease. The singing by Miss Annie Louise 
Gage made a most pleasing feature of the con- 
cert; her voice and style are full of sensibility, 


‘and she did justice to the Mozart and the charm- 


ing songs. 





SixtH Sympuony Concert. — A large audi- 
ence listened, at Boston Music Hall, on Thursday 
afternoon, February 27, to a very satisfactory 
rendering of an interesting programme, which 
included: Part I. Overture to “The Return from 
Abroad,” Mendelssohn; Romance (larghetto) 
and Rondo vivace from the Concerto in E minor, 
Chopin ; Incantation of the Witch of the Alps, 
and Entr’acte, from music to Byron’s “ Manfred,” 
Schumann. Part II. Piano solos: a. Prelude 
and Fugue, Haberbier-Guilmant; }. Tarantella 


“) 

The pianist was Mme. Julia Rivé-King, who has 
wonderfully improved in power, finish, and ex- 
pression since she first appeared in Boston, in the 
Her technique 
Romance was 


twelfth season of these concerts. 


is consummate. The Chopin 


given with the utmost delicacy and refinement of 


phrasing and of light and shade; and all the 
piquaney and brillianey of the Rondo finale were 
exhibited in a manner that showed a plenty of 
reserved power. She understands remarkably 
well how to bring out the full tone of the instru- 
ment, and in an easy way. Ter touch is ex- 
quisite, and there is no affectation about it at all. 
Yet we should not say that fine poetic feeling 
was her strong point. The Prelude by Haber- 
bier, and the Fugue by Guilmant, originally 
written for the organ, were transcribed by her- 


'self, and with true conception of their meaning 


and effect. The Prelude, a melody with airy 
arpeggio accompaniment, had a rich and full so- 
nority; the Fugue is a clear and strong one, and 
was made very effective in the rendering, al- 


‘though we should think the lady less domesti- 


sated in fugue music than in other freer forms. 


|The Tarantella by Liszt was admirably done. 
rT’ . . . = 
|The impression which she made throughout was 


very positive, and held the general attention 
closely to the end of each interpretation. 

ri . le 

The orchestra won new recognition by the 


precision and the delicacy and the fine spirit 
'with which they played Mendelssohn’s youthful 


overture, which seemed to us more fresh and 


This accomplished prima donna of} ing figures and phrases, as it is full of fire and | buoyant, as well as having more artistic substance, 
'than it ever did before, when we have heard it 


‘only outlined as it were by less complete orches- 


So, too, the daintily imaginative morceauz 
from the “ Manfred” music were delightfully 
presented. 

We do not find ourselves at all alone in saying 
that the second Symphony of Brahms does not 
improve upon acquaintance. | Indeed, to our feel- 
ing, it is a less successful effort than his first one, 
in C minor, And we even make bold to suggest, 
at the risk of shocking some of the admirers, that 
we can conceive of a Sterndale Bennett writing 


in D. In spite of a certain pastoral softness and 
repose with which it opens, and the sweet infusion 
of horn tones continually, you soon feel a cloying 
fullness in the Allegro non troppo. There is a 
certain feebleness, a sugar-and-water character, 
in the subject matter of the themes; and when 
it comes to the working up after the repeat, it is 


cility and sunny brilliancy in a florid “ Waltz hearings, it was a new sort of pleasure and a re-| done with an unstinted us¢ of contrapuntal means, 
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such as the real matter of the movement does not 
seem to call for. And near the end of the move- 
ment there are some obscure, unsatisfactory peri- 
ods which suggest the fancy whether all this su- 
per-refined contrapuntal distillment has produced 
anything better than a bad quality of spirit, 
which shows its effects upon the brain in the un- 


comfortable, distracting headache (Wellsehmerz. | 


— Kaizenjammer, — what you will) of the Ada- 


gio which follows. For verily that Adagio, after 


several hearings in concert and rehearsal, still re- | 


fuses to reveal its meaning, and leaves us with the 
sense of having listened to something ugly and 
ungenial, which we would fain avoid hereafter. 
Yet there is no denying the earnestness of all, so 


fir, which makes us half ashamed of speaking so | 


lightly of it as we have done. 

Ju the third movement (Allegretto grazioso) 
our tone-poet scems to have slept off the be- 
clouding influence, and to go forth with buoyant 
step and feeling into the wholesome air and light 
of nature; for its principal theme is cheerful and 
gracetul, indeed fascinating ; but even this, taking 
the whole piece together, is fragmentary and dis- 
jointed; the rhythm and the tempo and_ the 
thoughts themselves are continually changing 
without warning and apparently without reason ; 
there is nothing like development or continuity. 
Thus the first graceful Allegretto subject, in 3-4 
measure, suddenly changes to Presto, in 2-4; 
then, as suddenly, you have a reminder of the 
“Orgy” motive in the Huguenots for a few bars ; 
then a few bars pianissimo for the violins, which 
recall the rain-drops in the storm scene of the 
Pastoral Symphony, and so on. It is all pretty, 
but it hardly seems to hold together, — the giddy 
fancies of a wayward humor. The Finale (Al- 
legro con spirito) is all rush and brilliancy, and 
its strong impulse is so well sustained to the end 


that we think it on the whole the best part of 
In spite of its earnestness, of 


the symphony. 
the contrupuntal skill and learning displayed in it, 
of the remarkable instrumentation, and the many 
single passages of power and beauty (including 
one or two reminders of Beethoven), we feel, as 
most have felt, the lack of genuine creative in- 
spiration in this large and labored work. All 
agree that Mr. Zerrahn had brought his orches- 
tra up to a high mark of excellence in the exe- 
cution. 

The concert of this week is entirely orchestral. 
Of the eighth and last (March 27) the pro- 
gramine will be found among our advertise- 
ments. 


MUSICAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


Paris, Fes. 21, 1879. —The musical season is at its 
height. Concerts, operas, chamber recitals, and benefit soirées 
are being given so rapidly that I find it impossible to report 
even one third of them, although, entre nous, a glance at 
some of their programmes is sufficient and one prudently 
stays away. A mutual admiration society for the audition 
of the works of the members is in operation now, and though 
it may be interesting to the friends of the composers, a 
stranger will hardly find it the same. A notable exception 
to this class of things was the second concert given at the 
Salle Erard by Mr. Frederick Boscovitz, previous to his de- 
parture for the United States. ‘The programme was excel- 
lent, Mr. Boscovitz playing first a sonata by Nichelmann, 
whose name is unfortunately disappearing from our concert 
programmes. A descriptive tone-piece in three movements 
followed next, entitled “Contes de Foret Noire; ” it broucht 
Mr. Boscovitz before us as a composer with a strongly 
marked individuality; leaning decidedly toward the roman- 
tic, although he showed in a bright menuet, reminding one 
of Mozart, that he is not a bigot in any school. A Field 
Nocturne, an air from Handel, and a Chopin Valse, proved 
his varied talents. As a Chopin player he certainly ranks 
high; that divine coquetry which is the life and soul of the 
valses by that. composer was visible in Mr. Boscovitz’s inter- 
pretation. ‘The recital closed with the Tannhiiuser Marche 
rendered in his usual vigorous style. : 

Another exceptional concert was given by Miss Anna 
Bock of New York, who is a pupil of Lebert of Stutt- 


| 
gart. 


Miss Bock, though young, is on the high road to | 
fame, and is developing rapidly into an artiste of the first 
order. She is distinguished not alone by her virtuosity | 
(whieh is remarkable), but by her poetic touch and deep feel- | 
ing, as exemplified in her rendering of several Beethoven, 
Schumann, and Chopin numbers; and what music is a better 
test for those qualities? Liszt has said some very flattering 
things about Miss Bock's playing, and J] don't think his 
Lordship has erred. 

We have been regaled the past three weeks by Berlioz’s 
* Romeo and Juliet ’’ at the Concert du Chatelet. A fair | 
chorus and good soloists have made the performances a suc- 
cess. If Germany has her Wagner, France proudly points | 
to the great Hector; although some one wittily says: “ The 
music of the future is the natural daughter of Berlioz,’’ to 
which remark I take no exceptions. The Pasdeloup concert | 
on Sunday last was capital. Beginning with the sublime C- | 
minor symphony of Beethoven, it ran down the gamut with | 
the names of Mendelssohn, Berlioz, Paganini, Glinka, Saint- | 
Saéns, and Rossini, — a musical ragout, without doubt. The 
symphony was played well. The “ Marche Hongroise ” by 


| Berlioz, with its strong national coloring, could not be found | 


| fault with. Paganini’s * Mouvement Perpetuel,” arranged 
|for all the first violins, was a piece of virtuosity; they | 
| played as one man. An aria from Saint-Saéns's new opera, 
| ** Etienne Marcel,’ was a failure. It was sweet, pretty, 
| feeble, ete.; and that leads me to remark that Saint-Saéns is 

too prolific a composer to do anything great. The quantity 
| of notes he turns out every year must be immense ; but I 
|am afraid these influences are hardening me into a musical- 
| Philistine, and I will stop. J. H. 


| 

New York, Marcu 8.— The fifth concert of the Sym- | 
phony Society took place at Steinway Hall, on Saturday | 
evening, March Ist. The list began with Cherubini's stately 
Anacreon overture, which was very finely performed. ‘This 
was followed by a concerto, Op. 32, for piano-forte and orches- 
tra, by Xavier Scharwenka, a brilliant and effective work, al- 
though not strikingly original. Mr. Bernhard Bockelmann, 
who undertook to play the concerto, enjoys the reputation of 
an excellent musician and a successful teacher of piano-forte 
music; but he has few qualifications for a concert-player, his 
performance being labored and monotonous. 

Next came Grieg’s mournful and rather dull cantata, 
“ At the Cloister Gate,’ with Miss Henne (soprano), and 
Miss Winant (alto), as soloists, and chorus by singers from 
the Oratorio Society. The singers, chorus, and orchestra did 
full justice to the music, and it was probably their excellent 
work which gained the honor of an encore, to which Dr. 
Damrosch promptly but not wisely responded by repeating 
the entire piece. 

The ‘Symphonie Fantastique,’ by H. Berlioz, which 
brought the concert to a close, was heard, complete, for the 
first time in New York, although parts of it bave been 
played here before. It may be called a study of instrumen- 
tation, and as such it is a work of unusual interest. No one 
knew better than Berlioz the requirements and the capabili- 
ties of each instrument of the orchestra, aud, given certain 
effects, no one could produce them more skillfully than he. 
Every one who hears the ‘*Symphonie Fantastique ’ must 
acknowledge this to be true. Add to the knowledge and 
talent of Berlioz melodic invention, which he lacked, and | 
the result is a great composer (which we now have in Joachim | 
Raff). 

In the “ Symphonie Fantastique,” as in the “ Harold Sym- | 
phony,”’ there is a * fixed idea,” but it is a melody, not an 
instrument, as in the work last named. This melody (being 
almost the only one which the symphony contains) repre- 
sents the “beloved one’? as she appears to the artist in a 
delirious dream, the result of an overdose of — opium, Says 
the programme, whiskey, it is to be suspected, — and runs 
through the five movements, changing in character somewhat 
with each. In the ** Ball-room”’ it is adapted to the meas- | 
ures of the dance and one thinks of “ Maud”? set to music. | 
The third movement is a pastoral, beginning with the “ Ranz | 
des Vaches,”’*and ending with some terribly realistic thun- | 
der. 

The fourth movement is a triumph of the art of scoring. | 
The march to execution, the steady tramp, tramp of the 
guards, the tolling of bells, the reappearance of the melody 
at the fatal moment when it is cut short by the headsman's 
stroke (another terribly realistic piece of business), all is 
magnificently worked up. 

In the fifth movement the composer has cast all convention 
to the winds. ‘Thanks to the kind offices of Monsieur de 
Paris, the artist in his dream has reached the place not to 
be mentioned to ears polite. He is greeted with demoniac 
yells by all the fiends therein assembled. Suddenly the be- 
loved one appears limping and jumping! —a melody on 
crutches! It is the same, but oh, how changed! From a 
noble, dignified, and altogether well-conducted melody it is | 
now degraded to a trivial and inexpressibly vulgar jig. 





| 
| 
“ Shrine of the mighty! can it be 
That this is all remains of thee.” | 
| 
| 


Grand finale. Burlesque of the “ Dies Ire” by demons 
in chorus. Jim-jams! 

If any one is in the least shocked by the foregoing para- | 
graph, let him be assured that it is no worse than the pro- | 
gramme. In fact I think I have toned it down considera- | 





bly. | 


lable to Dr. 


| ish. 


I feel bound to say that the performance of the symphony, 
which is as difficult as it is grotesque, was highly credit- 
Damrosch and his orchestra. The men are 
thoroughly iv sympathy with their conductor, and his inter- 
pretation of the music was both vigorous and clear. 

At the fitth concert of the New York Philharmonic Soci- 
ety (March 8th), Mozart's “ Jupiter’ Symphony, Fuchs's 
Serenade in D, for string orchestra, and Liszt's + Tasso” 
were performed. Mr. Richard Hotiman played Briill’s 
Concerto, Op. 10, for piano and orehestra (the same which 
he recently performed at one of Mr, Carlberg’s symphony 
coneerts, at Chickering Hall). 

Mr. Carlberg has in rehearsal a Nocturne for orchestra 


(new) by C. F. Daniels, one of our rising composers. It 
will be played at the next symphony concert, March 22. 
A. A. C. 


Cuicaco, Marcu 5.— The Chicago Orchestra, under 
the direction of Mr. A. Rosenbecker, gave its second concert 
on the evening of February 21, offering the following pro- 
gramme: —_ 


Overture, “ Midsummer Night’s Dream.” . Mendelssohn 


Concerto, Op. 16, with orchestra . . . . . Henselt. 
Mr. Emil Liebling. 
Aria, From opera “ Sosarme” . . - « + Handel. 


Mr. George Werrenrath. 
Symphony, Op.1l . . . . Norbert Burgmiiller. 
Allegro Moderato; Andante; Scherzo. 


«“ The Two Grenadiers” . 2. . . « «© « Schumann. 
Mr. George Werrenrath. 
Serenade Sta xa ‘ - « © « « Volkmann. 


String Orchestra. 
*Ceilo Solo by Mr. Eichheim. 
Rhapsodie, Hongroise, No.3. «ee ee 
Orchestra. 

We were prevented from attending the evening perform- 
ance, but listened to the “ public rehearsal ” in the morning, 
and heard the programme simply played through without in- 
terruption. In our “ symphony concerts,’’ we are unfortu- 
nately laboring under many disadvantages, and there are 
drawbacks that seem to prevent, at least for the present, an 
adequate performance of large orchestral works. ‘The first 


Liszt. 


| great difliculty is that our orchestra is not careful enough in 


the matter of tuning, and there is often a sad disregard of a 
positive pitch on the part of the instrumentalists who compose 
the band. For this surely the conductor is responsible. An- 
other drawback to a good performance is too few rehearsals. 


| It is hardly supposable that a number of men can come to- 


gether and, after from two to three short rehearsals, interpret 
ditticult classical works with even a moderate degree of fin- 
For this the public is in part to blame. ‘They do not 
give the management suflicient financial support to enable 
them to hire the musicians for a greater number of rehearsals. 


| To expect the members of the band, who are forced to resort 


to all kinds of measures to obtain a simple livelihood, to give 
their time (which to them means money, at least in a limited 
degree), without payment, to rehearsals of music for the pub- 
lic’s pleasure is to ask the weak and struggling to support 
the rich and powerful. ‘There must Le a better realization 
.of the duty of the public in this regard before our orchestra 
can even have the opportunity for improvement. 

In interpretation, tone-coloring, the phrasing of the small 
figures of a composition, tlie proper control of the instruments 


| in a long crescendo that a climax of pure tone may be 


reached, instead of an intricate noise, in the sul jection of the 


| accompanying parts to the theme, our orchestra has much 


to learn. Before these, however, tune and a correct read- 
ing seem primarily necessary. Yet our material in individ- 
ual ability is good, and we are not without the hope of a 
development to better things. Let the musician learn that 
the cultivation of the public's musical taste by the means of 
truly good performance will bring him a fuller return in a 
more adequate support. 

Mr. Emil Liebling played two movements of the Henselt 
Concerto with much -power and briiliancy. The composi- 
tion, however, seems hardly worthy of the practice it takes 
to master its difficulties. It seems to us that the study of 
a Beethoven, a Chopin, or the Schumann Concerto would be 
more compensating, and would give greater pleasure to a 
really musical listener. Our young pianists have yet to 
learn that true music is above the common plane of mere 
display. ‘To manifest dexterity of fingering, or to master 
all the difficulties of technique in octave playing, scales, 


' broken and extended chords, until all the possible feats of 


mechanical agility are accomplished, will not in itself make 
a player. These are but the externals. When the master- 
spirit shall touch the keys, a sweet melody will sing to us 
in beautiful tones, our natures will awaken to the reali- 
zation of a pure and gentle influence, and we shall be hushed 
to silence and made willing captives to the wonderful power 
of real music. There is much need of a singing (Jegato) style 
with many of our new school of pianists. 

We have in mind, as we write, the delicate and most ar- 
tistie playing of Mr. Otto Dresel, as an example of this. 
The words of Bach, from his autobiography, come like holy 
counsels from the past, and should be regarded as “ golden 
words” by our young pianists. We transcribe them: ‘I 
have taken the trouble,” he says, “ to compose singing music 
for the piano-forte, for [ think such music ought to touch 
the heart. The piano player who merely thrums and drums, 
with no regard to feeling, cannot succeed in this, according 
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to my ideas.’ And the cultivated musical mind of to-day 
thinks, “ Amen.” 

Within the last week Mr. George Werrenrath has given 
four Song Recitals, singing songs by Beethoven, Schubert, 
Schumann, Gounod, Robert Franz, Liszt, Jensen, Rubin- 
stein, Brahms, Wagner, etc., Mr. Carl Wolfson acting as 
pianist and accompanist. 

Monday evening, the Hershey Hall Monthly Concert, un- 
der the direction of Mr. H. Clarence Eddy, took place. The 
programme was excellent. Miss Minnie Sherwood, Mr. Lieb- 
ling, and Mr. Gill assisted. 

Mr. Eddy gave his eighty-fourth organ recital on Saturday 
last. He has played ninety-seven selections from Bach alone 
at these concerts, and greatly aided in making more general 
the appreciation of this master. C. H. B. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Fes. 22.— We have heard Re- 
menyi. [ shall not attempt to give a comprehensive or de- 
tailed estimate of him, nor a comparison of him with Wil- 
helinj, but only to record the impressions of one evening's 
performance. And [ will say first of all, that before he was 
through with his first piece, Ernst’s “ Othello Fantaisie,” I 
found myself wondering why none of his critics had men- 
tioned the humorous element in his character, behavior, and 
performance. Remenyi is not ridiculous; on the contrary 
he is self-possessed, dignified, and plays with perfect poise 
and as great a mastery of himself as of his instrument; but 
his first appearance provoked a smile on every face, which 
broadened and broadened continually with every phrase un- 
til it grew into a mild ripple of delighted laughter. This 
mirth, which may seem somewhat disrespectful in the writ- 
ing, had in it no element of contempt. We did not laugh 
at Remenyi, but with him; for it was impossible not to feel 
that, however serious, patielic, or sentimental the composi- 
tion he might be playing, it was invariably colored by the 
fun-loving, comical side of a strongly-marked individuality. 
Besides the “ Othello Fantaisie,’’ he played some of his own 
Chopin transcriptions, some original compositions of his 
own, one by M. Duleken, and Capriccios, Nos. 21 and 24, 
by Paganini. In all these there was the same genuine Ke- 
menyi flavor, and the same mirth-provoking vein which I| 
have described. 

It was extremely interesting, certainly, to see how he had 
taken up the exquisite Chopin Mazurkas and Nocturnes for 
the piano and made them over into violin pieces, adding 
embellishments and cadenzas enough to double their length. 
Whatever one may think about this performance being 
duly reverent to Chopin, the result is very difficult to be 
displeased with. In tact, though disposed to be a purist in 
such matters, I found these transcriptions as played by M. 
Remenyi very charming and delightful. 

But how would Remenyi play Bach or Beethoven? Would 
he bring himself to be a real interpreter of a great author ? 
Could he possibly merge his own individuality in that of 
even the greatest of composers, and give himself up to inter- 
preting his conceptions with conscientious fidelity? The 
impressions left by this evening’s performance point toward 
a negative answer. But however that may be, Remenyi's 
playing of his own compositions, and of other works which 
are or may be adapted to the peculiarities of his genius, is so, 
charming, so masterly in its way, so productive of real de- 
light, that we can pardon him if he leaves interpretation to 
other, if perhaps greater men. We are glad to accept and 
enjoy him as he is. 

Mme. Rivé-King, who was to have filled an important 
part in this programme, was ill, and only attempted a single 
piece, a prelude by Haberbier, followed by an organ fugue 
by Guilmant, transcribed by herself. Her work in this 
transcription is thoroughly musician-like, and has resulted 
in making a very interesting and desirable addition to her 
repertoire. As regards her playing, it was, in spite of her 
illness, so full of tire and vigor, so conscientious in interpre- 
tation, so clear, and sure, and reposeful, that it cannot be 
thought of with anything but perfect satisfaction. Shg is 
by far the’finest American pianist it has been my fortune to 
hear. 

The vocalists were Mr. Remmertz and Miss Gertrude 
Franklin. Of the former [ spoke in my last letter, and have 
nothing to add to the praise therein expressed. He is every 
way a noble and praiseworthy singer. Miss Franklin has a 
light, but sweet and pure voice, well suited to ballad sing- 
ing, and sutliciently flexible and well-trained to make her 
performance of florid Italian fioritue very enjoyable. 

I think I mentioned in my last the Turner Hall concerts 
of Chr. Bach's orchestra. I ought to mention two of its 
wind instrument players, Mr. Allner, an excellent oboist, a 
new-comer here, and Mr. H. N. Hutchins, a cornet-player, 
who seems to me to be surely on his way to distinction. 

The Arion Club has given its second concert, with the 
assistance of the Apollo Club of Chicago. Both clubs are 
directed by Mr. Wim. L. Tomlins, of whose excellent quali- 
ties as a director I have written before. I hardly know 
where to look for his equal in efficiency. He has the faculty 
of inspiring his men with the utmost enthusiasm, and gets 
out of them all they are capable of. This resulted in a per- 
furmane2 which I have nothing but praise. 

The first part of the concert was filled up with four-part 
songs, sung partly by the two clubs combined, and partly 
by esch separately, with one aria, “ Revenge, Timotheus 
cries,’ from Handel's Alexanders Feast, sung by Mr. 
Kemmertz, and closed with a double chorus from Mendels- 


sohn’s Edipus in Colonos. 





The second part was occupied with Max Bruch’s “ Six 
Scenes from the Frithjof Saga,’ Mr. Franz Remmertz and 
Mrs. Emma Thurston being the soloists. 

Seene I. describes Frithjof*s return from a successful en- 
terprise, full of joyful anticipations of meeting Ingeborg, 
his betrothed, and his own family. But during his absence 
Ingeborg’s brother, Helge, Frithjof's enemy, had destroyed 
the latter's family, burned his house, and forced Ingeborg 
to wed King Hring. Scene IL. is devoted to Ingeborg’s 
sorrowful bridal procession, her terrible grief, and proud 
resignation, disdaining pity. Scene III. depicts Frithjof’s 
revenge on Helge, his desecration of the temple of Balder, 
his curse and exile. He finds Ingeborg’s ring on the arm 
of the god, and pulls it forcibly off. ‘The god falls into the 
flames, the temple blazes up, the priests pronounce maledic- 
tions and sentence of banishment upon him. In Scene IV. 
he takes his farewell of the mighty Northland in a noble 
solo, responded to by the chorus of his followers. Scene 
V. is devoted to Ingeborg’s Lament; and lastly, Scene VI. 
shows [rithjof and his ‘men at sea, on their way southward. 

It will be seen that the situations are admirably adapted 
for musical treatment, and a pretty thorough study of the 
work has given me a very high opinion of its excellence. It 
is difticult to deny genius to a composer who has succeeded 
so well in depicting emotions of such depth and intensity 
as those suggested in the text. Certainly we must admit 
talent and musicianship of a very high order. 

Iam happy to record that the public received the work 
most enthusiastically, and seemed to enjoy it more than the 
lighter first part of the programme. ‘This goes to show, 
what I have often asserted as my belief, that the best music 
makes its way, even with the general public, whenever it is 
worthily presented. - C.F. 

——— 


NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. — Old Harvard and its neighborhood 


have been enjoying some good music lately. Under the man- | 


agement of Professor Paine a series of Chamber Concerts 
by the New York. Philharmonie Club is in progress at 
Boylston Hall. The programmes, as well as the performing 
artists, are for the most part the same as those of the Eu- 
terpe in this city. The second concert was on Thursday 
evening of this week. 

Then, too, there have been in the latter half of February 
four amateur performances of an origival and very pleasing 
operetta called ** The Goblet of Salobrefa,’”’ — the plot, the 
poetry of the airs and concerted pieces, the spoken dialogue 
aud the music, all composed by a citizen of Cambridge, a 
graduate of Harvard, Mr. William Abbott Everett, who for 
many years has been too deaf to be able to hear even his 
own music. Musically it is not a work of much pretension, 
— the occupation and the solace of his enforced leisure. Yet 
all who have heard it — four crowded houses of the best 
Cambridge ‘society, in the little Arsenal Theatre of the 
Cambridge Dramatic Club — have pronounced it clever and 
enjoyable. Certainly the melodies are fresh and graceful. 
and do not sound flat or hackneyed ; they are no mere echoes 
of tunes floating about in the common air. The duets, trios, 
quartets, and male choruses, too, are musical and well con- 
structed. The accompaniments are for piano-forte only, 
mostly expressive and effective in design, though sometimes 
a little lame in composition, showing the want of a profes- 
sional training. But the music had undergone the critical 
revision of the gentleman who so happily played the accom- 
paniment and conducted the rehearsals and performance 
with so much savoir fiuire, — Mr. W. A. Locke, who after 
graduating at the college, has been studying music for a 
number of years in Germany, and has settled down as a 
teacher in Cambridge. Both the singing and the acting of 
the ladies and gentlemen who took part won great favor. 
The scenery, costumes, and stage appointments, too, all pro- 
duced out of the club's own resources, were excellent. The 
plot, purely fanciful, even to the names, is a romantic ex- 
travaganza, half humorous, half sentimental, about ‘Castle 
in Spain,” of which this was printed as the argument : 

“ Duke Almanzor and his daughter Inez are driyen by a 
storm into a haunted and deserted castle. His retinue bring 
in a-prisoner, the Lady Cristina. Inez, with the aid of 
Diego, her lover, disguised as steward, takes advantage of 
the duke’s belief in an old legend, and by personating a 
ghost decoys him away in search of a magie goblet, by rub- 
bing which spirits are forced to restore a lost treasure. 
Rolando, in an attempt to rescue his captive bride, is taken 
prisoner. He promises Almanzor that the ghost, Berenguela, 
shall restore his daughter and the lost treasure on condition 
of ageneral pardon. Inez, the lost treasure, reveals herself.” 


Tue Cincinnati Musical Festival Association announces 
the following programme of the principal works to be per- 
formed at the festival in May, 1880: First night: Cantata, 
“ Ein’ feste Burg,” Bach, solo quartet, chorus, orchestra, 
and organ ; symphony, C major (Jupiter), Mozart ; Utrecht 
Te Deum and Jubilate, Handel, solo quartet, chorus, orehes- 
tra, and organ. Second night: “ Missa Solennis,”’ D major, 


Op. 123, Beethoven, solo quartet, chorus, orchestra, and or- | 


gan; symphony, D minor, Op. 120, Schumann. Third 
night : Overture, * The Water-earvier,"’ Cherubini ; Stabat 
Mater, Palestrina (motet for two choirs a capella) ; sym- 
phony, No. 8, F major, Op. 93, Beethoven ; “ The Tower of 
Babel,’ Rubinstein (sacred opera in one act, Op. 80), solo- 


| ists — tenor, baritone, bass, — three choirs, orchestra, ete. 
Yourth night: Prize composition. This will be the work 
which will receive the prize of one thousand dollars offered 
| by the association for the most meritorious work for chorus 
| and orchestra, the competition for which is to Le open only 
|to native-born citizens of the United States. A Faust 
| overture, Wagner; ‘ Song of Spirits over the Waters,” Op. 
| 167, Schubert, eight-part chorus for male voices and string 
| orchestra ; symphonic poem (** Mazeppa’’), Liszt ; “ Zadok 
the Priest,’’ coronation anthem, Handel, chorus, orchestra, 
and organ. 


| <Lonpoy. — Figaro (March 1) is disappointed with the 
j new Violin Concerto by Johannes Brahms, which was _per- 
| formed at the Crystal Palace by Joachim. It says: “ Since 
| the production of the new concerto, with Joachim at the 
| fiddle, and Brahms himself at the conductor's desk, at the 
| Gewandhaus concert on New Year's Eve, we have been kept 
| in a state of excitement about the new work. . . . The 
first movement of the new concerto is not of that complex 
| sort which foreign critics led us to expect. ‘The balance be- 
| tween the orchestra and the solo violin is well preserved, and 
| here alone in the work can it be said that Herr Brahms has 
}sought the basis of his violin concerto in the symphony. 
| But there is little that is new and a good deal which is de- 
cidedly weak in this movement; a respectable piece of mu- 
sical workmanship, but devoid of all individuality. Herr 
| Joachim’s cadenza, too, though a marvel of executive dif- 
| ficulty, did not strike the audience as being particularly 
| appropriate. It is, however, in the second or slow movement 
| that Brahms is heard at his best. ‘The first theme given 
/out by the hautboys is truly beautiful, and its simplicity 
| and delicacy of treatment are maintained throughout. The 
| last movement in the rondo form is a mere piece of ad eap- 
tundum display, calculated to tickle the ear of the populace 
by the brilliancy and difficulty of the solo violin part, but 
| that is all. That Brahms could have written such stuff is not 
alittle astonishing, and when we are told that, being composed 
by a man who was unacquainted with the technicalities of 
| the violin, it had to be considerably modified by Herr Joa- 
| chim, we are forced to confess it is not at all like Brahms. 
| The last movement fell flat, and although there was a recall, 
the honor was indisputably intended for the violinist rather 
than the work.” 


Lerezic. — Mr. J. F. Himmelsbach writes (Feb. 4) to 
the Philadelphia Bulletin: The fourteenth Gewandhaus 
Concert witnessed the successful performance of an exceed- 
ingly interesting orchestral novelty, namely, a ‘ Symphonie 
Dramatique” written by Anton Rubinstein. This com- 
poser is perhaps one of the most prolific writers of the 
present day, but not all of his creations, by far, are so de- 





veloped and finished as could justly be expected from one 
|so bountifully gifted; some of them are not worthy of a 
very inferior talent, and others wholly unenjoyable, particu- 
larly those of a larger form, in which his wild fancy, getting 
the better of his musical judgment, would necessarily lead 
him into chaos and confusion. Were he more discriminat- 
ing in the choice of his ideas, and did he take more care to 
use these in accordance with certain laws, — not arbitrary 
laws, but such as even a Schumann could not disregard 
with impunity, — he would certainly rank very much higher 
as a composer. In point of talent he is equal to the best, — 
a talent from which wonderful things may yet spring, and 
will, the moment he concludes to be more conscientious and 
less careless and negligent. Measuring the symphony by 
the very highest standard, it falls short, and for reasons just 
alluded to. It has many advantages, however, aud not the 
least of these is the fact that, notwithstanding its propor- 
tions and extreme length, it is never tedious. With mo- 
ments of great force and singular beauty, and others that 
must have originated when in a whimsical mood, it is al- 
ways striking and original. He is a thorough master of 
the modern orchestra, in itself an advantage that will never 
fail to make his orehestral music at least interesting. If 
the applause that followed the performance of the sym- 
phony is an indication of its success, it was successful be- 
yond a doubt; but possibly, and not improbably, it was 
more in appreciation of the distinguished efforts on the 
part of the orchestra and its conductor, Carl Reinecke. 

|” The « Coriolan ” Overture was the other orchestral num- 
| ber on the programme. ‘The remaining numbers were the 
Violoncello Concerto of Schumann and solos of Reinecke, 
adinirably played by the violoncellist, Hausmann, from Ber- 
lin. Schubert's “ Fahrt zum Hades,” and «“ Aufenthalt,” 
and an Aria of Handel, were enjoyably sung by Josef 
Staudigl, from Carlsruhe. 

Robert Schumann's ‘Das Paradies und die Peri,” so 
seldom heard, was certainly appreciated by all fortunate 
enough to be present on the occasion of the fifteenth Ge- 
wandhaus Concert. 

Only Mozart operas have been sung during the last week: 
Zauberrfiit:, Don Juan, Figaro’s Marriage, and Entfih- 
rung aus dem Serail. The revival of the latter was, mu- 
sically, a very happy and successful experiment. ‘The text- 
book, to be sure, is ridiculously absurd, but one can well 
afford to accept it in company with music possessing all 
| those beautiful qualities so characteristic of the immortal 

waster. 
A bit of news, that will also cause some surprise among 
| your readers, is going the rounds in this city, to the effect 
| that Richard Wagner has become hopelessly insane. 














